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INTRODUCTION. 



In the representation of Ancient Geography there is this disadvantage, that we use authorities, in 
many cases incomplete and mutilated in themselves, treating of subjects which frequently were very 
unperfectly known to their authors. It is true that very often the ancient writings are so lucid and 
explicit that we are compelled to acknowledge our inferiority in knowledge, and modem enterprise is 
continually re-discovering (so to speak) that which was perfectly familiar in the early ages ; and although, 
4a many instances, we are enabled to follow their narratives and descriptions even to the most minute 
particulars, and apply them to existing facts ; yet, to make a complete picture of the countries at the 
period^ we are compelled to fill up many vacancies, and supply many features from less clear and correct 
sources. 

The progress of Modem Geography may be said to be nothing more than the correction of errors : 
•dus remark will still more fiilly apply to Ancient Geography. We are continually receiving fresh 
accessions to the illustration of the ancient writings, and it therefore takes rather the character of a 
progressive science than of a fixed branch of knowledge. A single fact will often overturn a voliuninous 
4he<»y, — a pebble will determine the character of a stratum to the geologist, and a coin or a column 
may completely subvert our previous notions of the comparative geography of a district. 

A consideration of these facts will, perhaps, serve to dissipate many notions that might, at first 
fiight, suggest themselves from an examination of a map. It must not be thought that all places 
therein represented have an equal authenticity, or that all these iites are placed from local observation. 

It would require a complicated system to represent in a map the degree of probability that its 
'features may bear, even were it desirable ; and in a series of such maps as are hero given it would be 
almost impossible. Such matters must therefore be rather considered as belonging to history than 
to geography. 

Another subject to be noticed is, that these Maps cannot be said to represent the Ancient World at 
4riy one period, as a modem map does. The writings they are intended to illustrate extend over a veiy 
lo^g period ; and, therefore, there must be necessarily many anachronisms throughout the work ; but 
,i2uswill not affect its utility. All the places mentioned did not eidst at any one period. A people may 
.disperse^ or change its locality ; a town may be deserted, and another spring up ; yet a map which does 
not show aU would be considered incomplete, notwithstanding that its features would not be synchronous, 
f The present Maps must be viewed as a compendium of the whole world as known during the period 
^ekssic history. 
: for the earliest ages, while geographical knowledge was yet in its infancy compared with what it 
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was In after years, and the form, and relative positions, and extent of many portions of the ancient world 
were very little understood, and by far the largest portion not known at all, maps, as they are now con- 
structed, could be but of little service as illustrations : we shall give a brief outline of those geographers 
and their labours, which have given us the materials wherewith to engraft ancient history and topography 
on modem geographical knowledge, and by so doing we shall notice that period which may be considered 
as antecedent to the existence of geography, properly so called. Even during the most flourishing 
period of ancient history very imperfect ideas were entertained of chorography : thus, Pliny, the most 
learned Roman of the most learned age of Rome, remarks as follows : — *' Europe appears to be greater 
than Asia by a little less than a half of Asia ; and greater than Africa by the same quantity added 
to the sixth part of Africa. Europe is a third part of the whole earth, with the addition of a little 
more than an eighth ! Asia is a fourth, plus a fourteenth ; and Africa a sixth, plus a sixtieth." 

This will serve as an example of the very imperfect state of knowledge possessed by the ancients. 
To exhibit a map constructed on those ideas would be a useless task, and carry with it some amount of 
absurdity. The same may also be said of the notions of other authors of the form of the world. These 
maps give the outlines of the countries as known at present, with the ancient divisions and places applied 
thereon. 

During the earliest periods of history, when the world was necessarily very thinly peopled, and those 
few comprised within a limited space, of course but a very contracted knowledge of the world could be 
attained by its inhabitants. It would be a vain task to collect the ideas upon this subject, whether those 
traditionary histories which may have been received from the Noachic family of the antediluvian world, 
or of the actual experience of the primitive inhabitants of the world as we now know it. The 
Ghaldseans, the earliest astronomers, were probably also geographers ; they imparted their knowledge 
to the -Egyptians, under whose system these sciences soon became submerged, as it were, under the 
depths of superstition, and veiled from the world by mystic terms, and only cultivated by a comparative 
few. But of the state of knowledge as possessed by this wonderful people we may form some notion 
by the scattered notices which have been given us by those who were initiated into, or taught, the 
mysteries imder which they were concealed, a very large portion of which, we may presume, has been 
lost to succeeding ages. 

Thales, who flourished B.C. 594, one of the seven sages of Greece, taught that the world was not a 
circular plain, but that it was a globular body placed in the centre of the universe. 

The opinion of the plain figure of the earth was revived by Anaximenes, the successor of Anaximander 
(B.C. 556), but without much success. Pythagoras, of Samos, (b.c. 539), who had received much 
knowledge from the Egyptians, first taught that the Sun was fixed, and that the earth revolved around 
it. But this being contrary to the evidence of the senses, and also in opposition to the generally received 
opinion, was never widely diffused in the ancient world ; and it was reserved for the recent labours of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton to demonstrate the truth of this system. But these speculations 
rather belong to the history of Astronomy than to the study of Ancient Geography. 

A century after this, Herodotus, "the Father of History," (b.c. 450), added very greatly to the 
scanty stock of geographical knowledge, by the relations and histories which were the result of his 
explorations of Egypt, Greece, the south of Italy (then called Magna Grsecia), Pseonia, Babylonia, and 
Mesopotamia, &>c. Many of his narratives give the liveliest description of the state of the ancient world, 
though, as might be expected, he has perhaps trusted in many instances to the information derived from 
others more than from his own observation. 

One hundred years later (b.c. 345), Aristotle flourished. His work, " De Coelo," gives us a picture 
of the state of the knowledge of physical geography and the astronomy of the time. And, among 
other of his speculations, was that the western coasts of Spain were not far from the eastern shores of 
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India, — an idea wUcli led ColomboB to the discovery of America, and has giyen the name of the West 
Indies to the first discoyered hmds of the New World. 

The expeditions of Alexander the Great, about this time, also extended the knowledge of the eastern 
parts of the Old World. The records of the voyages and joumcyings of his armies give us an insight 
into the ancient condition of those countries, which, until recently, were almost a terra incognita to 
modem science, and even within a few years the great enterprise of British arms and power have 
only given us a glimmering notion of the actual physical state of these regions. 

Hipparchus, a celebrated astronomer, of Nice, in Bithynia, (circ. B.C. 230), made some valuable 
improvements in geography by determining the latitudes and longitudes of places from celestial obser- 
vation^ and thereby pointed out the intimate connexion that exists between geography and astronomy, 
although his labours did not excite much attention among the geographers who followed. lie was also 
engaged in the measurement of the earth, and in determining its figure, a problem that had long 
employed the philosophy of Greece and Egypt. We shall have occasion to allude to this presently. 

The first who attempted to reduce geography to a regular system was Eratosthenes, who succeeded 
Endid in the care of the Alexandrian library, about 220 years B.C. This philosopher attempted the 
measure of the earth's circumference, and introduced into his maps a regular parallel of latitude. But 
this was necessarily very inaccurate, as he appears to have known very little of northern countries, of 
Italy, or of the coasts of Pontus and the Adriatic ; nor was he better acquainted with Gaul, Spain, 
Germany, or Britain. The central line in the length of the world, the bia<^payyLa r^r oixovfiivris, was 
sopposedy by Eratosthenes, as well as during a considerable period before his time, to pass through the 
latitude of Rhodes. The points through which he placed this parallel were the Sacred Promontory of 
Iberia (Cape St. Vincent), the Columns of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, the Sicilian Straits, Capes 
Tssnarua and Sunium in Greece, Issus, and the Caspian Gates, to the mountains of India. Although 
this will bo found, upon comparison with the modem maps, to be erroneous, yet his measurements along 
this line will give the length of the Mediterranean more accurately than was exhibited on some of the 
b^st maps a century ago ; but this must be rather an accidental circumstance than from any accuracy 
m the computations of Eratosthenes. In placing this line he was not regulated by the same latitude, as 
he had no direct means of ascertaining it but by observing where the longest day was fourteen hours 
and a half, which Hipparchus, by astronomical means, determined was in latitude 3G^. He also placed 
Heroe, Syene and Alexandria in Egypt, Byzantium and the river Borysthenes, in the same meridian as 
Rhodes, not one of which is so, except Byzantium, which is near to it. From such a systemi of 
geography we cannot expect to arrive at such exactness in measurement or detail as is to be wished 
for 'in the present age. 

From the want of those more refined instruments and appliances to science which have placed modem 
labours so far in advance of those of former ages, practical astronomy and geography made but 
fittle progress after the time of Eratosthenes and Hipparchus, and the progress of geography was mainly 
owing to the access of information and the acquisition of knowledge which, from the extension of the 
Roman empire, was brought to the great city which represented the centre of civilization. And this vast 
mass of knowledge which flowed into the metropolis of the world could not bo arranged in that order 
which would be necessary to make a complete system, without the aid of trigonometry, or of some means 
of ascertaining the longitude, which, as the ancients were imacquainted with any method of com- 
nuting time on their joumies, they were nearly precluded from doing. The principle of finding the 
longitude is described in the introduction to our Modern Atlas, page vi. The latitude their scientific 
sttainxnentB would give them more accurately, yet without both of these most important points in 
geograpbical representation, but little progress could be made. Tlie only approximations that could be 
obtained towards accuracy were those actual measurements, which the progress of the Roman empire 
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rendered practical>le by the formation of the fine roads which formed so remarkable a feature in their 
policy and colonization. Accordingly we are informed by Plutarch that they commenced, in the year 
122 B.C., the erection of milliaria, denoting measured distances along the roads, which, when it had 
been continued for two centuries on all the principal roads of the empire, afforded the means of forming 
an imperial map far more accurate than any which had preceded it, or would have been in the power 
of the Greeks. 

About the year B.C. 44, Julius Caesar instituted a commission for the survey (so to speak) of the 
"Roman empire, and the senate intrusted this task to three able surveyors, who completed it in twenty- 
-five years, under the inspection of Agrippa and patronage of Augustus. The result of these labours 
was a great painting, or map, displayed, about that time, in the portico of Agrippa. There are still 
extant Roman monuments which testify the great pains which were taken to make accurate surveys, and 
the distances thus obtained furnished most of the matter contained in the third, fourth, and fifth books 
of the elder Pliny s Natural History ; and some of the Roman maps are still preserved which were made 
to direct the marches of their armies. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, philosopher, and historian, who was bom at Amasia, wrote about the 
aera of Augustus, and travelled into various countries, the descriptions of which have been preserved, 
though he does not appear to have derived much advantage from the Roman acquirements. But his 
work is very defective and often contradictory, and much of the utility of it is sacrificed in endeavouring 
to systematize geography. Of his opinions of the habitable earth we shall speak hereafter. 

Pliny the elder, who lived in the reign of Vespasian, a.d. 60, has given, in his Natural History, a 
complete system of geography as it then existed, and appears to have collected with great diligence 
whatever was known in all parts of the world. Pliny, who wrote thirty or forty years later than Strabo, 
appears to have been imacquainted with his work ; but he drew largely from the work exhibited in the 
portico of Agrippa, and has left a great number of distances which, compared with Strabo, show evident 
improvement. But the system of this author is vicious, and often clouded by false philosophy. 

When the Roman empire had reached its greatest extent, about the period of Antoninus Pius, or 
A.D. 150, Claudius Ptolemy, a native of Alexandria, composed his system of geography, which, notwith- 
standing its imperfections, continued in use till the discovery of the New Worid, by Columbus, and the 
passage to India round the Cape of Good Hope, by Vasco de Gama, opened fresh sources of 
knowledge and led to more extended views than could be entertained by adhering to the data given by 
the ancient geographer. 

Geography had made great progress in the interval between the dates of Pliny and Ptolemy ; but 
still, from want of scientific means, these results could not be properly methodized and arranged. The 
accumulated road-measurements, and the knowledge of their own country by the Greeks, the conquests of 
Seleucus Nicator and Antiochus Soter, and, added to all, the effects of two centuries of peace and 
prosperity, and the influence of the extension of commerce, all tended to place geographic knowledge 
on a much more extended basis tban could possibly have been previously attained. 

One of the features of Ptolemy's geography is the reduction of the exaggerated distances and spaces 
recorded by previous geographers and writers, though these positions in latitude and longitude are too 
often so far wide of the truth that we cannot suppose them to have been the result of actual observation. 
Hence the utility of Ptolemy^s work consists rather in the catalogue of names chorographically arranged 
than in the general merits of his work. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections, the work of Ptolemy must be considered as the extreme limit 
ever attained by ancient geographers, and was, as before stated, the only guide to the Greeks, Arabs, 
«md every other peofile until long after the revival of learning. 

We have thus gnren a very slight outline of those ancient geographers who are principally entitled 
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to consideration ; and the following Atlas, being in Bomo measure illustrative of their works, some 
notice, perliapBy was necessary. Their labours would probably be now perfectly incomprehensible in 
many cases without the aid of modem knowledge ; and although the present maps may represent the 
eoontries which hare been described by them, yet their description will afford but a faint resemblance to 
the now known relations of different regions ; therefore, a modem map of a country, giving its ancient 
condition, which ifi what each of the following must be considered as, will only serve, in too many instances, 
to demonstrate the erroneous opinions and exaggerated estimates formed by the authors they servo 

to illustrate. 

We hare adverted to the opinions entertained by the ancients as to the form of the habitable world ; 
u this involves some points of interest, we shall again turn to this part of the subject. 

According to the remoteness of the ago, so do wo find more or loss of the fabulous mixed up with 
the troth* The world of the jieriod of Uomer was an immense circular plain, surrounded by a sea of 
darkness, inhahited on its east, west, and northern borders by the llyperborci. or Cimmerii, people who 
never saw the light of the sun, an exaggeration probably of the long nights of the polar regions ; and 
the burning regions of the south, unfit for the habitation of men, were yet peopled by Pigmies^ the 
Cyclops, and other imaginaiy beings, the vault of heaven resting on stupendous mountains which 
encircled this world, and to the imier surface of which the stars were attached. All are evidences of some 
imperfect notion being formed of the distant parts of the world, mixed up with the wildest imagery and 
fable. 

In the progress of time the globular form of the earth was proposed ; this opinion was discarded by 
Anaximander, who said that it was a cylinder : others held that it was an immense mountain, around 
which the heavenly bodies revolved. 

Eratosthenes, with whom Strabo agreed, considered that the habitable earth, the olKov^ievrj, was 
sorrounded by one great sea, of which the Caspian, the Mediterranean, the Arabian and Persian Gulfs, 
were inlets or gulfs penetrating the land. Strabo, agreeing with some former philosophers, supposed 
that its length was something more than double its breadth. He argues thus : — '< It is confessed by 
both ancients and modems that the habitable earth is twice as long as it is broad. Eratosthenes^ 
therefore, having extended the breadth from Icrne to Thule, a region uninhabitable on account of the 
cold, was obliged, in order to preserve the aforesaid proportion, to give an undue extent to its length, 
from the western cape of Iberia to the eastem extremity of India." This false notion was subsequently 
still more exaggerated, in later times, in the road-maps made by the Romans. 

This misconception of the figure of the earth has given to modem times two names which have no 
proper reference to the subjects they are applied to ; these are the terms latitude and longitude, 
which, in their natural signification of breadth and length, have been significant of the supposed figure 
of the world, as previously described, and evidently cannot be applicable to the measurements of a sphere, 
to which the present use of them is only referred. These terms having now a fixed meaning, there is 
so inconvenience arising from the use of them. 

The longitudes of the ancients are all reckoned eastward from the extreme of the world, which was 
placed at the Canary Islands, the Insulse Fortunatse, and the westernmost of these, the present Hierro, 
er Ferro, was taken as the first meridian. 

In reckoning the longitudes according to the ancient system, therefore, the difference (18° West) 
Jbetween this meridian and that of Greenwich, which is the point from which the longitudes are all 
leckoned in this Atlas, must be taken into consideration. This modem principle has been preferred to 
taking Ferro as a starting point, because, in the comparison with modem geography, the advantage is 
all on the side of the modem system. And the ancient latitudes and longitudes can be considered only 
approximations, so that they can afford but little assistance in comparative geography. 
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In illustration of the state of knowledge respecting the Roman empire, we subjoin a careful /oc- 
simile of a portion of the famous Tabula Peutingerianay which is interesting as a specimen of 
representative geography in ancient times. 

The Peutingerian Table, so called on account of its having first been made known by Conrad 
Peutinger, a native of Augsburg, in Germany, is an ancient road-map, preserved in the imperial library 
at Vienna. It is drawn on parchment, and is usually considered to have been constructed about the 
time of the Emperor Theodosius, a.d. 393. It shows the whole of the then known world, but in a singularly 
distorted manner ; for while the breadth of this map, from north to douth, is only one foot, the length is 
twenty-one feet. The great inland seas are thus reduced to rivers, and the continents they divide are 
narrow strips of land. The length would appear to have been founded on the first parallel previously 
mentioned^ but the map generally can give no idea of the world as a whole. It is exceedingly 
serviceable to geography, particularly in connection with the ancient itineraries, although it differs 
from them in many important particulars. 

The portion we have chosen is that containing Rome, which was the best known, and consequently 
the bedt drawn. At the top and bottom of the Map is shewn the supposed surrounding ocean of 
darkness. The upper part of the land will represent a portion of the European continent, with Sarmatia 
on the verge, including Pannonia Superior and part of Libumia and lUyricum, between Ausancalio 
(lat. 44<> 40', long. 15® 55' E., Map XV.) and ladera, on the Adriatic Sea, on the left hand, and Narona, 
also on the Adriatic, (lat. 43<* 4', long. 17<* 38' E.), and is included, chiefly, in the eastern part of Map XV. 

Below this the Adriatic Sea is represented as a narrow strait, haviiig the Ins. Lissa before ladera at 
the left extremity. 

Italy, with Rome and its port in the centre of the Map, is the middle line of land, and, on the upper 
side, extends from Ancona, in Picenum (lat. 43® 37', long. 13® 33' E., Map III.), to Larinum (lat. 41 
48', long. 14® 47' E., Map XVI.), and on the lower coast between Aquae Apollinares (lat. 42® 7', long. 
12® 1', E.) and Formiae (lat. 41® 17', long. 13® 37' E., Map V.), and is the same country that is com- 
prised in Map IV. Above Rome are the Apennines, which traverse the Map from one end to the other, 
and from which run the rivers as named, which may be readily traced on Map IV. 

The Mediterranean Sea, like the Adriatic, a narrow line of water, separates the portion of Italy from 
the continent of Africa. The coast of this is represented in a singularly distorted manner, for the whole 
length of the section is oecupied with the coast between Utica, a short distance to the N. W. of Carthage, 
to Horrea Celia, or Heraclea, (lat. 36® 0', long. 10® 30' E.) in Map XVII. The interior comprises the 
districts of Numidia and part of Africa, and at the bottom of the Map is the circumscribing range of 
mountains dividing the habitable world from the surrounding ocean. 

The roads which this Tabula was specially designed to shew are exhibited, and on them is marked the 
distances between one station and another in Roman miles, (Mille Passus, or M.P.) : thus, from Rome 
to Bobella, along the Via Appia, is x. (M.P.), or 10 Roman miles, and the whole of these distances are 
clearly marked and easily recognisable. It is altogether a singular example of ancient science, and 
probably gave an idea to modem times by what means the Romans and their armies were directed* 

In addition to this great assistance to comparative geography, we are much indebted to the 
itineraries, or road-books, compiled at different times. The principal of these may be considered as the 
Antonine Itinerary, which gives us a very large number of distances, as computed or measured between 
various places. The Peripli, or Narrativea of Sea Voyages, also afford much matter for the deter- 
mination of ancient localities. Such is the Voyage of Hanno, the Carthaginian, along the western 
coast of Africa, a subject which has given rise to much discussion among modern geographers. Those 
of Arrian .in the Etixine and Erythraean Sea, of Scylax along the coasts of Europe and Asia, all assist 
in the formation of the preseat system of comparative geography. These works, which do not form a 
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portion of the Btudj of ordinary readers, are here mentioned to show to what aids we are indehted for 
fle perfection of our representations. 

A very important hranch of ancient geography are the measures made use of in those times ; and it 
is necessary to the proper understanding of many of the narratives that they should he noticed. The 
stadium was the principal measure of distance in ancient Greece and her colonies. Its true length has 
heen the subject of much dispute : we will give the chief arguments that have been used in this 
controversy. 

If we deduce it from the present measurements of distances given by ancient writers, we shall 
arrive at very different results ; and to make these discordances in some measure coincide, it has 
been usually considered that there were stadia of different lengths in use in different ages and in 
different regions. 

But it has been argued on the other side that only one measure is intended in all these cases, at 
least on this side of the ^gsean Sea, that is, the stadium of 600 Attic feet. 

The exact length of the Attic foot has been recovered from the dimensions of the Parthenon at 
Athens. This building is styled by Plutarch '' Ilecatompedon,'* the hundred-footed ; and the result is 
that the Greek foot was equal to 12*1375 English inches, and the length of the stadium from this would 
be 606 feet 9 inches. Now this is the exact length qf the foot-race in the Olympic games, the distance 
between the a<f>€(ns and ripfia, the pillars at the extremities of the course, or the starting and the 
winning posts. Hence the term Olympic stadium ; and this is also the precise length of all the stadia 
of Greece, which are very clearly defined to have consisted of 600 Greek feet, or, as shown beneath, of 
625 Eoman feet. 

The Roman milliare, or mille passuum, equal to 5,000 Roman feet, we are told by Plutarch, was a 
little less than 8 Greek stadia. The Roman foot, taken from extant Roman measurements, is equivalent 
to 11*65 English inches ; consequently the Roman mile was equal to 4,854 English feet, which is equal 
to 8 stadia, and 25 Roman feet were equal to 24 Greek feet nearly. These measures were preserved 
in use during a period of at least six centuries. 

One of the arguments upon which a variety of stadia are made to rest is the circumference of the 
globe as estimated by different philosophers. This is a difficult problem with modem applications to 
science, and was used in the formation of the French national standard of length, the metre ; but, as 
ve have before seen, the ancients had a very limited knowledge of astronomy, and still less of general 
geography. They never had any better means of ascertaining the proportion of the arc to the whole 
circle than by observing the proportion between the length of the gnomon and its shadow. The 
method by which Eratosthenes obtained the circumference of the globe is thus recorded : — Having 
assumed Syene, in Upper Egypt, to have been in the extreme limit of the tropical line, where the 
gnomon gives no shadow on the longest day, and Alexandria to be on the same meridian, at a distance 
of 5,000 stadia, Eratosthenes observed that at Alexandria, the shadow of the gnomon, on the longest 
day, covered one-fiftieth part of the circle. Five thousand stadia, therefore, he inferred to be the fiftieth 
part of the circumference of the globe ; that is, it was 250,000. This computation of Eratosthenes 
remained as an authority up to at least the second century of our S3ra ; but as it is evidently founded on 
data that only approximate rudely to the truth, no dependence can be placed in it as a measure of length. 
This measure of the circumference was attempted by other philosophers, giving 500, 600, 625, 666i, 
700, 750, 833 J, or 1,1 Hi stadia to the degree, as their various results : but to deduce measurements 
from these is quite visionary. 

We are here referring to the stadium as it was in use before the third century of the Christian sera. 
After that period there was a variety of measurements given to the stadium, the chief of which are 
those of 7 and 7i to the Roman mile. 
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To account for the seeming anomalies- which appear in considering the stadium to have been 
of a uniform length, as the authors give very different distances bj the same measure, is to consider 
what were the measurements intended. 

We shall find that most of these distances were computed ; indeed almost all the Greek writers 
used computed distances, and it was only in later times that the Romans gave exact measurements. 
The imcertainties attending computations are obvious, and the results will almost always be above the 
truth. Thus the only method of measuring the length of a march would be by reckoning the time 
occupied, and this is always over-rated^ Even the Greeks are not agreed as to the number of stadia 
in a day's journey ; it was usually reckoned at 200, or 180, or, for an army, 150 stadia. 

Herodotus gives 700 stadia for voyaging by a sailing ship by day, and 600 by night. Generally, 
1,000 stadia were reckoned a 24 hour's voyage. This must inevitably be a very crude calculation, and 
must depend most materially upon a variety of circumstances, the sinuosities of the coast, the skill of 
the navigator, the wind, or upon what was not at all imderstood, the direction and strength of the tides 
and currents. Therefore, under unfavourable circumstances, 500 stadia only were performed, or even 
much less. By many it has been considered that they had a separate traveller's measure, an itinerary 
stadium ; but all evidence is contrary to this. 

In comparing the road distances as given by various authors, we always find that these computed 
distances are increased according as the country travelled over is less known, and, consequently, that 
from this circumstance it would appear that the stadium was increased in length during the progress of 
time, or as the roads and distances they were applied to measure became better known and more fre- 
quented ; but is far easier to demonstrate that the measure is the same> and that the distances are 
apparently increased by the difficulties and ignorance of the roads and countries they traverse. 

We must therefore consider that the stadiimi mentioned by all the early writers is the Olympic 
stadium of 600 Greek feet, or 625 Roman feet. 

The parasang is another measure often mentioned by Greek writers. It is a Persian measure of 
length, and is still in use in those countries, where it is called, by the present inhabitants, farsang, and, 
in the Arabic, farsakh. The modem measure is generally reckoned as 3i or 4 English miles, which 
very nearly agrees with that given by Herodotus, who says it is equal to 30 stadia, in which he is 
corroborated by Xenophon. Strabo states that it was considered by some authors at 60, some at 
40, and some at 30 stadia. Pliny says that the Persians assigned various lengths to it. 

The following table will give the length of these measures in English yards, feet, and inches : — 

i Yds. ft in. 

Stadium according to Aristotle's measurement of the earth's surface . . 109 1 226992 

Mean geographic stadium by Major Rennell 168 1 6 

Olympic stadium (the correct stadium) ..»»... 202 9 

Stadium of 7^ to the Eoman mile ... .... 215 2 2*4 

Stadium of 7 to the Eoman mUe 231 5124 

The Roman foot (pes) ,.00 11-649 

Roman passus of 6 pedes 11 10*24 

Roman actus of 120 pedes 38 2 6*95 

Mille passus, or Milliare, or M.P. . . . ... . . 1,618 

Persian parasang 6,067 1 6 

The Maps have been formed on the basis of modem surveys and the observations of travellers, 
combined with the collateral evidence of the itineraries, histories, and descriptions, and with the 
deductions from monuments, coins, and many other sources, so as to exhibit a tolerably perfect repre- 
sentation of the state, extent, and divisions of the ancient world. 

One point, however, demands notice, and that is, the changes which have taken place in the nature of 
fte earth's surface during the very long period that has elapsed since the occurrences related, or the places 
described^ were in existence. For example, the plains of Troy, the scene of the earliest and greatest epic 
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poem ; we may look in Tain at present for many of those particulars so minutely and yividly described 
bj the noble bard. The low alluvial plain, stretching from the foot of Mount Ida to the Sea, and 
now intersected by very numerous watercourses, which, even during comparatively recent periods, have 
quite changed their courses and character, leads us to the conviction that, during the many centuries 
which have passed away since it was peopled by the invading host before Troy, these causes of change 
have not been dormant, but must have probably totally altered its character, and carried dry land, 
where, perhaps, the ships of the Greeks brought their armies to the siege. Not so with the hills and 
mountains ; they remain lasting testimonies to the truth of the narration. Some travellers, even 
recently, have endeavoured to identify ancient sites with modem localities in these remarkable plains ; 
bat, as we cannot refute these assertions by any appeal to historical geography, we have only to consider 
4hat it may have been so, or that there is a greater probability that a very different order of things 
might have afforded the same results. 

Another part, too, in which these changes have been operating is the vicinity of the famous 
Thermopylae, where the Sperchius, the modem Hellada, bringing down in its waters the disintegrated 
portions of the plains it passes through, has extended the coast line a considerable distance beyond the 
Imits of the sea in the time of the recorded battle. The present line of coast is shown in a dotted line 
in Map YIII., and will well explain what is here meant. Again, the present south-east coast of 
England, the scene of the landing of CsBsar's expeditions, will not coincide with the narratives he has 
left of them. It is very probable that the coast here has considerably extended outward since that 
period. Within the range of modem history the sea has greatly encroached, reversing the previous 
order, upon the eastern coast of England ; where large plains extended, now is covered with the ocean« 
Pompeii, too, whose destmction 1,700 years ago is described by Pliny, stood on the margin of the sea, 
but now is a considerable distance removed from it. 

It must not be understood that these mighty changes have affected all the physical world to an equal 
extent ; these remarks must be referred only to those less permanent features of the land, the sandy 
leach, the alluvial plain, the meandering river, and the marshy delta, and not to the lasting and 
permanent characteristics of a country. The rugged mountains and hills remain, in most cases, 
comparatively imchanged since the earliest period. These remarks are here made to show that, whUe 
•many most permanent land-marks remain, stiU many of the minor features, upon which rest, perhaps, 
ike most important particulars of a narrative, have passed away, and cannot now be recognised. 

We shall now make a few remarks upon the series of Maps in the order in which they are placed. 
They have been arranged, in some degree, according to the importance, in ancient times, of the 
.miious countries, and, therefore, do not follow the same series as they would do according to 
modem opinion. 

Map I. The World as Jcnoton to the Ancients, is an epitome of the whole of the subsequent series, 
jmd needs but few remarks beyond the foregoing. The western coast of Africa, the region of the 
expedition of Hanno the Carthaginian, perhaps might be extended beyond the limits which we have 
narked, the modern Cape Palmas. This expedition continued its course till they came to a very 
Itfty moimtain, with fire on its summit, which seemed to reach the stars ; they called it Theon Ochema, 
-«r the chariot of the gods. This description exactly applies to the lofty peak of Cameroens, in the 
-Onlf of Guinea, and, it is very possible, was the limit of the expedition ; but as this has been the result 
<f very recent surveys, we have adhered to previous decisions. Whether the ancients ever reached so 
&r as the north cape of Europe is involved in some mystery, but they describe portions of Sweden and 

JTinrway. 

Maps II., III., IV., and V., Boma and Italia. — The first of these maps shows the extent and 
nonuments, as far as is known, of the ancient mistress of the world. The various details given, which 
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explain themselves, have been preserved and described by many authors, and are now inclosed among 
the buildings of the modem city. But the present city extends on the western side of the Tiber, the 
Vaticsffl Mount lying where the Circus Neronis is marked on the plan. 

Ancient Italy, from the profuseness of the histories and information which have reached us respecting 
it, is the best known of all ancient coimtries. But few of its sites are inyolved in much uncertainty, 
and the number of existing monuments and remains of Roman grandeur identify almost all the towns, 
very many of which are still identical in situation and name with those of classic antiquity. 

In Map III., which is on a larger scale than the others, in addition to the detail given in the rest of 
the maps, are marked the roads which centred in Rome, and extended to an unparalleled length through- 
out the vast empire. These could not be inserted in the other maps without causing confusion. 

Maps VI., VII., VIII., and IX., Athens and HeUcts, or Grascia, — Athens the beautiful, then so long 
the theatre of tumult, superstition, and oppression, and now again taking its place among the capitals of 
the world, and the centre of its ancient territory, has lost a large proportion of those monuments of its 
former greatness, though some of the noblest buildings of antiquity still adorn its Acropolis. The plan^ 
which has been composed from the recent surveys by the present Greek government, shows all the 
ancient sites, as far as they can be ascertained with any degree of probability. The modem city, 
which resembles an English provincial town, occupies a portion of the plain to the north and north- 
east of the Acropolis. The ports, once the busy resort of the Greek navigators, but now of very minor 
importance, lie at the extremity of the Long Walls, but few vestiges of which now remain ; the avenue 
formed by these looked directly toward the Parthenon and the Acropolis. Altogether, we may presume 
that the present plain on which Athens is seated is much altered in character since it was the scene of 
the great events recorded in its classic history^ 

The Peloponnesus, Map VII., is now accurately represented. Until within a recent period, the 
features of the country were known only in a crade and unsatisfactory manner ; and we may say, with 
great trath, that the ancient descriptions were very far in advance of our knowledge of the country. 

Within a few years, however, the British Admiralty have most minutely surveyed the coasts, and 
the interior has also been well surveyed ; so that we are now enabled to give a map of this important 
section in a very correct form. Most of its ancient sites are well recognised, although very many ruins 
exist and are well known, of which we have no account. These are not marked on the map, as being 
unnecessary to the general reader. 

Map VIII., Northern Greece, is a district of which we were very ignorant, and all maps have hitherto 
given a very inaccurate representation of the country ; but to the same sources we are indebted now 
for a correct survey of these parts, and no further remark seems necessary. The Archipelago, Map IX., 
is corrected from our British surveys, and the correct forms of the islands and the present condition 
of the plains of Troy are there given. 

Map X., Macedonia, &c. — Although most portions of this map are well represented, still we have a 
deficiency in the classical portion, as it has not been yet sufficiently examined by those who are capable 
of deciding and systematizing the comparative geography. 

Maps XI. and XII., The British Isles, — In the classical geography of our own country, we are in 
this condition, — that we know much more of its antiquities than we do of the history of them. Disco- 
veries of ancient art and remains are continually being made^ of which we know nothing but that they 
must have represented much comparative civilization and wealth. The early Roman history of Britain 
is involved in some obscurity ; and although we are enabled to trace the progress of Roman colonization 
with some minuteness in later times, the histories which have reached us must give but an imperfect 
|»ietiire of the state of Roman Britain. 

In llie maps we have given, in a lighter character, the modem names of places where Roman 
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Temains have been found, but we bare only marked tbose of cbief importance ; a vast number of places 
migbt be added wbicb exbibit proofs of their former inhabitants. The roads, too, are given in this 
map of Britain. These additional features have been inserted, because we look with greater interest on 
the antiquities of our own country, although of minor importance in the general history of the world at 
ihose times. 

Map XIII., France. — The remarks that were applied to Italy may also be made respecting France. 
As will be seen, a large number of its towns still exist, and under the same names, more or less 
corrupted from their original form, but still recognisable. 

The north-western portion, that which now forms a portion of the Low Countries, Holland, and 
Belgium, the face of the country, the mouths of the great rivers which drain this portion of Europe, are 
much altered, as is shown also in the following map. 

Map XIV., Germany, — The inhabitants of this portion of the world, destined, in after years, to 
perform such an important part in the history of Europe, were, by its early historians, considered to be 
on the extreme verge of the known world. Consequently, little need be here said of that people who, 
b their mode of life and habitations, perhaps most resembled the still imcultivated races with whom we 
are now acquainted. 

Map. XV., Vinddicia, Noricum, Mhcetia, Pannonia, et Illyricum. — These countries, the inha- 
Intants and history of which form an important part of the later annals of the Roman empire, have 
lieen delineated from various sources ; the physical portion is generally accurate, and the ancient sites 
tolerably well ascertained. 

Map XVI., Spain, — Spain, like Italy and France, still possesses many remains of its ancient 
importance, and most of its history we are enabled to trace from them. 

Map XVII., North Africa, — These countries, so important in ancient times, have not maintained 
tieir superiority. We have not been even moderately acquainted with its actual state until within a 
ftw years. The fabled dangers of the Greater Syrtis and the wild fancies that were engrafted thereon, 
iave disappeared, by the labours of our British surveyors. The French nation have, by their posses- 
sbn of portions of Mauretania, made us, in some degreCj better acquainted with that country. 

Map XVIII., Egypt. — This wonderful country now presents a very diflferent aspect to that imder 
idiicb it was seen by Herodotus, and other philosophers and historians. The teeming multitudes which 
direlt in the valley of the Nile have given place to a very diflferent order of things. It has been sup- 
posed by some that its ancient fertility has departed, and its extent grown more limited, but the reverse 
Bdrans to be the case. The Nile, bringing alluvial deposits from the interior of Africa, has certainly 
ndsed its bed, and thus increased the breadth of the cultivable plain it passes through ; and numerous 
evidences show that the margins of the desert were also cultivated in ancient times, thus demonstrating 
diat the same application of successful industry would suflSce for still larger numbers of inhabitants. 
One of the most remarkable features of Egypt has lately been explained, that is, the Lake Moeris, the 
tieeptacle of the superabundant waters of the Nile. A French savant has pointed out the remains of the 
nst embankments which, inclosing the valley on the west and north sides, formed the artificial lake 
ivlicb has been so long a mystery. This is shown on the map. 

Map XIX., Asia Minor, is a country which has been the field of great research by late travellers 
and antiquaries. We have received much information respecting the interior of this important country, 
aad, although more remains to be learnt, we have acquired a large increase of knowledge respecting it 
itthin a few years. 

Maps XX. and XXI., Palestine and Syria. — The Holy Land has of late years received so much 
ilie attention of geographers, that the maps of it have quite a diflferent aspect from those which formerly 
qipeared. The verification of a large number of places, and the discovery of numerous others, men- 
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idoned in the Scriptures, afford us a much clearer knowledge of the country than we have hitherto 
possessed. We have availed ourselves of the hest authorities, and believe that the maps give a tolerably 
faithful picture of the countries they vepresent. 

Map XXII., Armenia^ Mesopotamia, Babylonia, &c.-*-The rivers Euphrates and Tigris have lately 
been surveyed, and, from a comparison with ancient writings, we must suppose that their courses have, 
in many parts, greatly changed ; and these changes we cannot, with our present knowledge, properly 
estimate. Many antiquities still remain, and testify to the ancient grandeur of thQse countries. 
These are aU inserted, as far as could be ascertained. • 

Map XXIII., Arabia. — The descendants of Ishmael, the present occupiers of this country, so 
jealously guard and ]prevent the access of any foreigners to its interior, that we are obliged to fill up the 
want of direct knowledge with supposition. With its coast line we are well acquainted ; but of the 
interior, with the exception of a few portions, we know nothing, except that information which is 
derived firom doubtful authority. 

Map XXIV., Persia, — The eastern part of this map, the region of Alexander's expedition, may 
,be said to be undergoing a change in its comparative geography. The Affghan war, conducted by 
Great Britain, and the amount of information respecting the ancient and medisBval periods of Ariana 
which has been collected collaterally by those means, have afforded materials for remodelling its 
geography, both ancient and modem. 

Map XXV. y India, — We have represented, on this map of the extremity of the ancient known 
world, those principal features which are necessary to elucidate the geography. Any further notice of 
this would involve matters of history rather than geography, strictly so called. 

The Index, which terminates the work, gives the position of every place mentioned in the Atlas. 
£y the latitudes and longitudes attached, any place may be readily found. 

The modem names, indicated in Italics, which are attached to some of the ancient designations^ 
show the probable synonyme ; but, as stated in page v., it would be difficult to indicate there the 
degree of authenticity or exactness of the place mentioned. A large proportion may be taken as 
actually identified ; of the rest, it must be left to more voluminous works to decide. 

Our Modern Atlas, a companion to the present work, will afford the means of comparison between 
the ancient and modem world ; and although the maps in each may not represent exactly the same 
extent of country, nor each country on the same scale, which is 'necessarily the case from the different 
amount of political importance of these in different ages, they will be sufficieut to elucidate each other. 

The positions in this Ancient Atlas are given according to the fiituation of the places in the maps ; 
and the longitudes are reckoned east and west of the meridian of Greenwich. The difference of 
longitude, and the mode of ascertaining it, are described in the Introduction to the Modem Atlas. 

The ancient first meridian was the longitude of Ferro, or Hierro, the westernmost of the Fortunate 
Isles, the present Canaries, This is 18 degrees west of Grewiwich (strictly 18° 10'). Therefore, 
where the place is east of Greenwich, by adding 18 degrees to the longitude, will give that from Ferro : 
thus, Rome (Map IV.) is in longitude 12° 27' E. ; increased 18°, gives 30^ 27' for the longitude from 
Ferro, But if the longitude is west of Greenwich, it must be subtracted from •18'' : thus Sacrum 
Prom., Gape St. Vincent, in Spain, (Map XVI.), is 8° 59' west, which, taken from 18°, is 9^ 1' Ion- 
gitude from Ferro. 
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